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To thee, sweet girl; this «econd ring, 
>i. token and a pledge 1 brinj; 
With thi> t wed, till death us put. 
Thy riper virtues to my heart. 
Those virtues which hefore uDtry'<!, 

the wiK has added to the'brid^ { 
hose Virtues whose prog;ressive claim, 
J^deanag weAock's very name j 



My soul admires, my song approves. 
For friendship's sake as well dk love's. 
For ■Why ?-^They show me hour by hour. 
Honour's high thought, reflection's power ; 
Diseretio.n'* deed, sound judgment'^ sen- 
tence; 
And ie»tb me ^01 ttniigs— but repentance. 



DKCOVEHIES AND IMPROVEMENTS. IN ARTS. MANU- 
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Yemporan/ ftick to secure Com in 
sheaves in the fields, till quite dry; 
also Clover, Peas, and Beam ; by 
William Joiies, Esq., qf Poxdoum 
iiiU, near Wellington, Sothersei- 
shire. 

(Extracted from the Trtlnsdctionscif 
the Society for the Mncouiagemerit 
of Arisi Mamffactures, arid Com- 
inerccj 

THE very uiftisaal quantity of 
rain that fell dtirihg the months 
bf Ao'gust and Sepieiuber last, with 
scarcely tvi^o days of dry weather 
following, in this neighbourhoody 
put form'ers to the necessity of hav- 
ia^ recourse to various nfodes of 
preserving fheii' Cdru ; arid ai I un- 
derstabd the Society of Arts has of* 
fered a gold medal for tbie ctreapest 
and best iriode of ha'rVestiitg corn, 
and also for making hay in wet 
weather, superior to any hither- 
to practfce'd. I beg leave id commu- 
/licaie som6 experitserit^ I made 
last sommer, and the result of the'tn. 
In the fir^t place. I put some 
wheat in small round ricki/ or wind- 
rows, made in the common way of 
tb'is county ; but afterwards, recol- 
tecl^d, that the , uficomQron ^^tness 
ofihe gjtquud might ren4ei- the tm- 
def partdarop. I thought it prudent 
tb examine them, (aObiit ten days 
after they were ie\. op,) and found 
iny apprehensions so Well founded, 

»Zi.TA3T HA6. HO. XLViri. 



ihat I had the whole spread abroad $ 
and have no doubt, that, if they 
had remained a little longer,' the 
Corn would have been materially 
injured; riot the bottom only, for it 
had contracted dampness i great 
way op the rrcirs; insomuch that I 
turned my attention to devise some 
better mode of preserving my bar- 
ley, ih cas6 the weather continued 
so rainy, a's it afterwards pj^oved. 
I had observed, in s'onre viet season's 
before this, that many of our farmers, 
riot being able to get their b'arey 
dry enough to put into' ai lafge rick, 
had ^t up nafrow ricWs, containing 
the produce tff a'rt acre or two each, 
iu diiferent parts of the same SfU{ 
in w'hich it was gifown, for the sak6 
of expedition ; a'rid thoiTgh some 
Straw was put under them, yet the 
bottoiri coDtraeted' a great degree of 
daim'pness, so as to occasion' it to 
smell old, find the cloVer was killed 
where these ricks bad stood. My 
object v^ste to prevent both these 
injuries;' and it occurred to mk, 
that four gate-hurdles would answer 
both ptirp'oses, by setting the tWo otit- 
side oiieis perpendicular, ami two 
middle ones iriclining against and 
supporting each other 'J'hese hur- 
dfes are Usually eight feet tong ; the 
two hestds, iu" whigh the four bars 
are niofdsed, ha've pointed ends,- of 
about Si foot and a' half long : the 
two ^tsidi^ ones are to be forc«d 
f 
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into the ground, nearly to their full 
length, so that the middle brace 
may rest on the ground, to aftiird 
some support, and the two middle 
ones about six inches, to keep them 
Rleady. The foot of the : seconitl 
hurdle should be set-twp feet from 
the foot of the first, the third three 
feet from the second, and the fourth 
two feet from the. third, making 
seven feet, and Occupying a space 
of seven feet by eight, for barley 
or oats, but wheat, being longer in 
the straw, req.utres the distance to 
be wider, viz.--*ihree feet from the 
first to the second, three feel from 
the second to tW third, and three 
feet from the third to the fourth, 
■which will be nine feet by eight. 

It will be proper to put seven or 
eight small stakes, (a little bigger 
than a man's thumb,) from the se- 
cond bar of the first hurdle, to the 
second bar of the second hurdle, and 
from the second bar of the third 
to the second bar of the fourth, to 
support the sheaves from the ground, 
to ailmit air under, and prevent 
injury 10 the growing clover; or 
small poles may be used, extend- 
ing from one ciutsule hurdle to the 
otiicr. The small stakes are lo be 
})!a( ed s-> as to prevent the sheaves 
toiu-htng the ground, for there will 
be but a slight pressure on them, 
since the ground end of the sheaves 
are to be put ai;ain^t the hurdle, and 
the ears of the corn a little elevated 
to rest against the other hurdles; so 
that the ears of the corn will be ail 
within-sidp, and have the benefit of 
the air. It is- to I e .ibserved, that 
two. hurdles being but six inches in 
the £?roond, and the other hurdles 
nearly eighteen inches, that the two 
former will bis a little higlier than 
the two latter, which is necessary 
for two reasons; oi.e Is, that the 
higher these are, the hi-her the air 
is admilled to the middlt oi' the rick, 
and the more they elevate the tops 



of the sheaves in the middle, for 
the ground ends should be lowest to 
shoot off the rain. But as it will be 
found, that after two or three rows 
are placed around the tops of the 
hurdles, (for the ricks should be 
circular,) that the ground ends of the 
sbeave.s being largest, the tops will 
become rtearly level, when it will 
be necessary to put four sheaves in 
the middle, horizontally, forming a 
square, opening in the centre, which 
will admit air from the top of the 
middle hurdles, through this space, 
to the middle of the rick, as the ears 
of^ach sheaf are just to meet only 
in the middle, resting on these four 
sheaves*, which will give such an 
elevaiion to the tops of them, that 
the ground ends will be sufficient- 
ly inclining downwards to shoot off 
any rain that may fall. In forming 
the roof, the sheaves arp of course to 
be put farther in every time they are 
put around, till the roof terminates 
in a point, when two sheaves, with 
the tops downward.s, spread abroad, 
and bound with a straw band, will 
secure it from a great deal of rain; 
but if the corn is to remain out long, 
a little reed or thatch may soon be 
put on each rick. 

The weather being so rainy for 
some days after my barley was cut, 
with every appearance of more rain, 
I determined, on having a few hours 
intermission of rain, to get the mid- 
dle of the field, which was a little 
mi.re dry than the rest, and to put 
it ill small ricks, containing more 
than the produce of an acre, on these 
hurdles in the same field; it was in 
such a damp state, as to be totally 
spoiled in a cuminun rick, but was 

• If the corn should be very damp 
and the rick made high, four other sheaves 
may be put higher up, to convey a greater 
circulation of air, aud operate as a bond 
to connect the sheaves in the middle, so 
that they cannot possibly slide outwarik. 
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taken from these ricks into a barn 
jn the n»onth of January last, per- 
fect! v dry, the straw: intich' better 
than could have been expected, the 
grain good, having been proved to 
growVell ; 'or having some doubt, 
on account of being put together so 
damp, I had it first tried, by pui- 
tinff a few grains in a cloth into the 
earth, and have since sown it, and 
jio other this spring, and I never 
had, a better prospect of a good 
crop. The remaining part of the 
barley that was left on the ground 
was not taken in till ten days after- 
wards, the gram jnuch grown, a 
great deal wasted by frequently 
turning, and the straw sported. 

I flatter myself, it will be admit- 
ted, that in wet seasons, or when 
harvest is so late, that as the days 
decrease, the dews increase, and of 
coarse remain so long, that there 
are but few hours in a day for dry- 
ing, even if there should be no 
rain, that this method will afford 
perfect security to corn that is cut 
dry, and put up in this manner ini- 
mediatfsly from the scythe or sickle, 
because, if there should be grass in 
it, the ground-end of every shfeaf will 
be without-side, -exposed to the sun 
atid air to dry ; and as for the grain, 
ho part of it can get damp, because 
the ears but just meet in the middle, 
ibrough which the air passes from 
the bottom to the top, suiSciently to 
dry it. 1 have mentioned sheaves^ 
because in this county barley and 
oats are generally bound as well as 
wheat, bui both the former may be 
placed in these ricks, without bind- 
mg. as I had some barley put in 
one of them, by way of experi- 
ment, ^nd-think jt to be the better 
mode when there is much grass in 
){, by carefully keeping the ears to- 
gether when carried to the hurdles, 
where a man is ready to put it up to 
another on the top, and to place 
the ears inwards , and it is done in 



as short a time as the like quantity 
is put on a waggon, with this ad- 
vantage, that, whereas a waggon 
with three or four horses go over 
the clover, to the aireat injury of it 
ill wet weather, by this method the 
corn is carried by women or chil- 
diert in their arms, to the hurdles, 
without the least injurv to the clo- 
ver, a considerittion fully adequate- 
to a little extra expense, if any, be- 
sides that of being more expeditious- 
ly secured ; for every practical far- 
mer will be sensible, in how short 
a time an acre of corn may be car- 
ried from the circumference of an 
acre to its centm As to the time 
of fixing these hurdles, I have as» 
certained that two people can fix 
them in five minutes, and one rick 
would contain the produce of two 
acres of barley or Oats. The other 
advantages, besides the corn being 
thus sooner secured, are, that no 
more attendance on it is required, 
so that a farmer's attention may be 
better directed to his other harvest 
concerns, and that one or two of 
of these ricks at a time, (as may be 
convenient,) may be taken into a 
biim to thresh, whereas a part of a 
large rick cannot be taken in, with- 
out the trouble and expense of 
threshing the remainder, and be 
subject to the risk of rain, before it 
n>ay be covered again. 

I trust.it will be seen, that by this 
plan, there must be a great saving 
of the quanlity, as well as pr<-serva- 
tion of the quality of grain, which is 
known oftentimes to shed a areat 
deal, by being frequently turned to 
get dry. Before I thought on> this 
expedient, (last barley harvest,) I 
am clear, that a field of peas of 
mine i-equired to be turned so often, 
that more shed out than Were sown ; 
and a farmer in this neighbourhood 
had a good crop of eight acres of 
vetches r-educed to sixty bushels, by 
so frequently turning theia for three 
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we^ks, without getting them di y at 
last; whereas an acre or two might 
have been taken up in this way a 
few ilays after they werjB cut, and 
the seed would have got sufficiently 
hard> but the greater part of these 
were so soft, ^s t© be much bruised 
in threshing, and it was to be feared, 
a great part of them would not ve- 
getate. I bad an opportunity of 
knowing the quantity, having the 
tithe of then), and proving the in- 
jury by the loss of niy crop in sowr 
ing ^hem, insorpuch that the land 
has bieen since pjopghed. 

Although J have pof tried it, yet 
I think' it is'not to be doubted, but 
that this mode may be applied wiih. 
equal advantage to ptover-hay, anfi 
clover-seeil, before it may be dry 
ienough \o put into a la'r^e rick, 
by being placed '» this situation to 
dry, without being ^p frequently 
turned as to deprive the hay of its 
finest parts, and subject the seed to 
great waste. In cases also wheif 
ineadow-t)ay may t)e dry enough 
to put in large cocks on the ap* 
pearance of r^in, bow ipuch injury 
do they receive by the bottom lieiiig 
rendered so w^t, as tp occasion ^ 
dampness some nay up, ^d require 
inuch time to throw abrpad to dry ! 
Whereas, iti the same state of dryr 
ness, how many of such cocks may 
be put on four hurdles?. KivA the 
bottom, itistead of being wet and 
injured, will be perfectly dry, hav- 
ing air circulating under it, an|l 
from the two miadle hurdles quite to 
the top; if a sheaf of rped was to 
be draWn up tb|-bugh it, »» the hay. 
gOt higher,' s bundle of straw on 
(he top wpiild secure it from fain; 
or instead of a r^cd-sheaf drawn up, 
a couple of small faggots of vyood. 
or three or four poles bound toge- 
ther, and placed horizontally about 
the middle of the rick, to admit air 
ifX. each end, and render it dry 



enough to be carried on to a rick 
without fanher ivoublp pr risk. 

Hay is known to receive injury 
not only from rain, bqt even •from 
fervent sunshine, wheh njiarly dry, 
if not frequently turned, as may be 
observed by the change of colour 
and loss of smelj, ^liich n)any far- 
mers in this Qeighboiirbood expe- 
rienced jn the ^umnitr of 1809, for 
wants of hdnds to turn it sufficiently. 
I hare seen a decoction of such hay 
made in' a tea pot, anid compared 
tyith a decoction of the like quantity 
of good hay in atiother; the' fornaef 
was very . deficient botl^ in colour 
and Uste tq ihp latter,. and the qua- 
lily of it, of course, much deterior- 
ated. 

■yVe know, tl)at str^w, particular- 
ly of barley or oats, will be much 
injured by being long on the gronnd, 
fsSposed to soaking lie ws, ar'xl per., 
baps alternate rain and sunshine; 
aud way it not, when protects^ 
ifrom theni by this mode, be far su.; 
perior for cattle tp what we are at 
piesent aware of? Bvsides the ad* 
vantages of grain, hay, and straw, 
being thus better preserved, and 
ie!»s expense of labour than by re> 
peatediy turning in rainy seasons, 
tfiere is another advani^jge, of no 
small consequence^ Uiat the crops 
may be removed, and put on hur- 
dles in another field, (withiOUt an^ 
hindrance to ^heep feeding therein,) 
when the land from Vfhence they 
were tak^n ipay be immediately 
ploughed I for instance, after pease, 
tu facilitate a better fallovv, (thsin if 
delayed,) to be succeeded by wheat, 
and ploughing clover lays for 
wWat,' and also, preiparing \^\^ for 
turnips after yetch^s, to accelerate 
the sowing; in which case, thede:- 
lay of a few days has frequently ocs> 
casioned a totul loss of the crop. 

It is an essential consideration, 
that the expense attending improve- 
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meiits should pot counterbalance 
their utility : and, I flatier myself, 
liieie can be no objecium to this 
mode on tijat score, b cause gale- 
hurdles are useful a|)„*eiidages to a 
farm, m any county, for other pur- 
poses, when not used on this occa- 
sion, and in this and other counties 
are re(]uisile foi dividnig turnips fqr 
sheep; and, as to expedition, which 
is of great iinp:)rtaiice in harvets 
concerns, four of these hurdles, (as 
I have already observed,) may be 
fixed in five niinutes. 

Observation — In countries, where 
hurdles are not in use, might not 
branchts of trees, or any lunib^rof 
the farm-yard be snbstituied ? 



Extracts from an hss/ii/ on Irrigation; 
by the Rev G. T liamiiton. 

(From the Letters .d Papers of the 
bath and West of iLnglartd Societj/.J 

Sec. i. Iiifluence of Water on Fege- 
tution 

The elements of fire and water, 
tboufih in themselves of tremendous 
and destructive power, may be sp 
rnaiiaged and directed as to be 
reiidtred extremely subservient to 
the use and comfort of men. By 
the wisdom of Providence, the im- 
jprovenient of the material world ue- 
peniN on the combined eliims pf 
human jienius and labour; and phi- 
losophy must be invoked for the 
aiiieiioration of the blessings of na- 
ture. By her aid, that which we 
should otherwise deplore as an evil 
is often converted into a benefit ; 
and that which one person rejects 
as a nuisance, is caught and employ- 
ed by another as a source of inesti- 
mable advantage. The element of 
watL r affords a continnal illustration 
of ihe truth of this remark. The 
iniliente of water on vegetation is 
so obvious and striking, that since 



the experiments of Van Helmont, 
Boyle, and Du Haroel, most natu- 
ralists have considered it to be the 
prirnum mobile of growth in plaats, 
and the most useful material which 
enters into their compositioo. In- 
deed all the experiments of natural- 
ists and husbandmen unite in prov- 
ing the vast giility of water ; and its 
superior importance over every other 
n)aterial for promoting vegetation. 
The general fertility of moist situ- 
ations ; the rich production of irri- 
gated meadows ; the superior pro- 
ductiveness of lands situated upon 
brooks and rirtiien, over such 
as are dry and ?rid : and the asto- 
nishing fertility of Egypt, by the 
periodical inundations of the Nile, 
justly considered by the natives asi 
the peculiar gift of lieaveo; aflortj 
incontestible proofs of the great uti- 
lity of water in enriching the ground, 
and promoting the vegetative pro- 
cess in plants, ihe manner in which 
water acts upon the organs ot plants 
^nd vegeiables, has been accounted 
for by that eminent inquirer into 
nature, M. Fourcroy, in the follow- 
ing manner. The water is absorbed 
by the roots of the plant, and passes 
up through the stems into all me 
diilerent parts, exudes from the 
leaves, and returns to the atmos- 
phere ; and in proportion as th^ 
roots are less or more furnialied with 
moisture, every tree or plant grows 
and passes through its vegetative 
functions with more or less vigour. 
Water, thus filtrating through the 
roots of plants, becomes the vehicle 
for carrying into ibeir vessels or or- 
gans every alimentary substance 
that is contained in the earth or soil 
in which they grow, and whici. it is 
capable of dissolving. Hence, in 
proportion to the quantity of water 
absorbed by plants, the nourishment 
derive^ from tho^e other matterg 
which it conveys must be the more 
abundant. In thus entering perpet- 



